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RICHMOND 19, VA., MAY 26, 1947 





JOHN H. MARION, JR. 


Dr Marion, director of the Assembly’s Department of Chris- 
tian Relations, has a sermon this week in the OUTLOOK 


pulpit (page 5). Churches he has served are: Caruthers- 
ville, Mo., (upper right); Oakland Avenue, Rock Hill, S. C., 


(right) ; 


Durham, N. C., First, (below); Grace Covenant, 


Richmond, Va., (lower right). 
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Letters to the Editors 





Alabama Leader Gives Reasons for Union 





Beneath Differerces, A Deep Unity 


To the Editors: 
WHY | AM IN FAVOR OF UNION WITH 
THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, USA: 


1. The movement of the missionary en- 
terprise in the first century was towards 
a larger world recognition of the mind 
of Christ. There were local differences in 
every missionary center, differences of 
mind and differences of manners, but one 
object of worship—Christ! It was in 
Christ they found unity; amongst them- 
selves they found union. 

Our world, with whatever disabilities 
may attend it as it moves towards union, 
in one world: We need to give it the mind 
of Christ. The union witness of what is 
now a divided witness called US and USA, 
would all the more effectively give us 
strength for larger enterprise. 

2. Professor Tawney says in one of his 
books: “The wise man looks for similari- 
ties in others, the foolish man looks for 
differences.” On that principle I have 
often found my brethren of the USA 
Church like-minded in their fine ministry 
with the men of our Southern Church. 
I am sure if 1 looked for differences I 
could find them; they might even offend 
my Scotch sense of what is “fitting.” I 
was born in the moorlands where the 
Covenanters died, but finding differences 
which only alienate and do not distinguish 
is scarcely an undertaking worthy of “the 
spiritual mind.” See how enterprisingly 
The Christian Beacon finds differences! 

3. Our civilization is shot through with 
secularism both in and out of the church. 
In every field of human action we are 
building without adequate moral and 
We face a great moment 
of trial, perhaps of tribulation. Our phil- 
osophies with one exception are philoso- 
phies of despair, as in the first century; 
they are philosophies of “escape.” The 
first century exception was the missionary 
church which lifted the countenance with 
hope, and gave courage to all who be- 
lieved. The Christian Church in unity 
and union will be necessary if we are to 
do battle with the forces which will de- 
stroy our civilization. Our brethren of 
the USA Church are with us in spirit to 
give hope to mankind at home and abroad. 

GEORGE LANG. 


spiritual ideals. 


University, Alabama. 


Commissioners’ Instructions 
To the Editors: 

The Eighty-Seventh General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. C., will 
convene in Anderson Auditorium, Mon- 
trent, N. C., Thursday, May 29, 7:30 P. M. 
(EST). The sermon will be 
preached by the Moderator, Dr. J. B. 
Green. 

The Stated Clerk will be found at the 
Auditorium Thursday and commissioners 
are requested to come there and enroll 
promptly. Be sure to bring commission 


opening 


cards, 

Travel expense will be paid on railroad 
fare by most direct route. Minister com- 
missioners are required to use clergy fare 
as this is much cheaper than regular 
first class fare. Ruling Elder commis- 
sioners are required to use the round trip 
rite as this is considerably cheaper than 
two one-way tickets. Commissioners com- 
ing in automobiles will be paid railroad 
fare plus hotel and meals (actual cost) 
en route; therefore, the amount of rail- 
road fare (clergy or round trip) should 
be ascertained before leaving home. Every 
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Va., under the act of March 3, 1879. 


East Franklin Street, Richmond 19, Vir ginia. 


commissioner should have received a let- 
ter of instructions. If not received, write 
to the undersigned at once. 

Blue Books were to be mailed from Aus- 
tin, Texas, about May 17. Each commis- 
sioner is requested to read carefully all 
reports and overtures before leaving home 
for the meeting of the Assembly. 

E. C. SCOTT, Stated Clerk. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Mote and Beam 
To the ‘Editors: 

I can’t understand how such a 
fine publication in other respects could 
intolerant regarding union. My 
beam is greater than your mote, however. 

A. C. BRYAN. 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn. 


be sO 





To the Editors: 

. As for me, after 22 years in the 
Northern church, and 42 years in the 
Southern, I will be glad to spend my next 
60 years in the united church. 

E. A. SKILLMAN. 
Arlington, Va. 


More Signers 
To the Editors: 

Please add my name to the “Let Fresby- 
terians Reunite” statement (May 19). 


J. LAYTON MAUZE, JR., 
Mo. 

HALL T. MeGEE, Elder, Second Church, 
Charleston, 8S. C. 

Mr. AND MRS. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

MRS. L. C. M. SMYTHE, Charleston, S.C. 

H. G. KUMP, Elkins, W. Va. 

JOHN C. B. and FANNY M. McLAUGH- 
LIN, Keyser, W. Va. 


Kansas City, 


FRANK P. BARKER, 


To the Editors: 

I was not asked to join the list of those 
calling for Presbyterian reunion, as 
printed on the first page of THE OUT- 
LOOK of May 19, but I am 100% in favor 
of the reunion of the Presbyterian 
Churches—especially the reunion at the 
earliest possible date of the Presbyterian 
Churches, US and USA... . 
KELSEY REGEN. 
Durham, N. C. 

@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Undoubtedly many 
thousands of names could be secured to 
be added to such a list but no effort along 
that line has been or is being made... At 
the same time, it is good to know that 
the statement of these well-known and 
representative people from all sections of 
the church is receiving such a cordial re- 
eeption and is being echoed in the hearts 
of countless others, 

Reprints of this 10-point statement, giv- 
ing pointed reasons for reunion, are avail- 
able at one cent ench for 25 or more— 
$1.00 per 100. 


Term Pastorates 


To the Editors: 

In your issue of May 12 you publish the 
report of the Assembly’s Committee on 
the Minister and His Work which is defi- 
nitely incorrect. Your headlines to this 
report create a false impression. Am sure, 
however, this article is based on the re- 
port from the committee chairman. 

I am a member of the Assembly’s com- 
mittee. In the-light of replies from 71 
presbyteries, the committee by a tie vote 
declined to recommend to the Assembly 
that it permit voluntary term pastorates 
just as is done with those churches de- 
siring term service for elders and deacons. 
However, by substitute motion, unani- 
mously carried, this resolution was sent 
up to the Assembly without recommenda- 
tion from the committee. 

D. T. MOORE. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 





THE MODERATORS SPEAK 





‘M@\VHE MODERATOR is praying 
that every commissioner wil! 
go to Montreat in the spirit of 

prayer; that every presbytery will 
attend with its prayers its commis- 
sioners to the Assembly; and that the 
whole church will draw near to the 
throne of grace, praying that the As- 
sembly may receive mercy, and find 
grace to help in every time of its 
need. 

If we can have united prayer for 
the Assembly, we may expect the As- 
sembly to keep the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. So let us all 
pray that the Assembly may know 
what the church should do in 
the present situation at home and 
abroad; that the Assembly may as- 
certain the mind of Christ in every 
matter submitted for its considera- 
tion; that the Assembly’s actions may 
be according to the wisdom of the 
Spirit. 





Call to Prayer for the General Assembly 


Let us remember the word of 
James the Just: “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God that 
giveth to all liberally, and upbraideth 
not; and it shall be given him.’”’ And 
let us not forget the warning of the 
same brother of our Lord, that 
“bitter jealousy and faction’ are 
fruits of the wisdom that is from 
below; ‘‘but the wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, 
gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without vari- 
ance, without hypocrisy.” (R. V.) 

Let the commissioners pray that 
they may be enabled so to perform 
their duties as to be able to return 
home with the testimony of a good 
conscience that they have been well- 
pleasing to God. 

J. B. GREEN, 
Moderator of the General 
Assembly. 
Decatur, Ga. 
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Year’s Achievements 
By FC Outlined in 
Report to Assembly 


Representatives Say Church Giving 
“Smallest Proportion’’ of Finances 


In their annual report to the Gen- 
eral Assémbly, the Southern Presby- 
terian Church’s two representatives on 
the executive committee of the Federal 
Council of Churches tell of a number 
of achievements of the past year. John 
M. Alexander, director of the denomina- 
tion’s radio department, and President 
J. McDowell Richards of Columbia 
Seminary, begin their report by calling 
attention to a newly issued statement 
called, ‘‘Present Policies of the Federal 
Council,’ which, they say, was issued 
at their request and “should clear up 
certain rumors that have been circu- 
lated.”’ 

Particular items to be noted, they 
feel, are: (1) The leading part the Fed- 
eral Council has taken “in opposing the 
efforts of the Roman Catholic Church 
to overthrow our Protestant teaching 
and practice of religious liberty’; (2) A 
second rejection of the application for 
membership by the Universalist Church; 
(3) A statement introduced by a South- 
ern Presbyterian representative and 
adopted by the Council saying, ‘‘The 
pronouncement of a _ principle by the 
Council to guide our legislators in social 
and moral questions does not neces- 
sarily carry with it the endorsement of 
any specific legislation relative there- 
to”; (4) Participation by many South- 
ern Presbyterians in the various depart- 
ments and commissions in the council; 
(5) The Pittsburgh Conference on the 
Church and Economic Life—an effort 
praised both by labor ieaders and by 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. 

The Assembly’s attention is called to 
the church’s inadequate support of the 
Council—‘“‘the smallest proportion of 
the asking of any of the member de- 
hominations.”’ 


In the Council’s own report, issued 
by Samuel McCrea Cavert, the general 
Secretary, the Southern Presbyterian 
Church’s cooperative work with 24 
other communions is pointed to as 
“work which can be done more effec- 
tively together than in separation,” and 
is summarized under eight classifica- 
tions: (1) Bearing Our Common Spirit- 

(FEDERAL COUNCIL, page four) 





What Our 
General Assembly 
Might Well Do 











1. Kneourage our national Congress to 
make provision for at least some of those 
sufferers labeled as “Displaced Persons.” 

2. Help to secure amnesty for those of 
our fellow-citizens whose religious beliefs 
held them out of war, while prisoners of 
war in the lands of our former enemies 
have long since been released. 

3. Endorse the contemplated nationwide 
conferences with other church bodies 
looking toward a greater Protestant unity. 

i. Clarify the ecclesiastical set-up under 
which our Montreat directors and trustees 
operate (as requested by a dozen or more 
synods and presbyteries). 

5. Put us further on record as unal- 
terably opposed to the appropriation of 
publie funds for parochial or any private 
schools. (Write today for the Federal 
Council’s excellent new booklet on this 
subject: “Federal Aid to Sectarian Edu- 
cation ?"—297 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
Price 15 cents.) 

6. Lead us in a great forward movement 
as outlined in the proposed Presbyterian 
Program of Progress (including missions, 
evangelism, Christian education, steward- 
ship, and other fundamental objectives). 

7. Get our church members and congre- 
gations more solidly behind world relief 
efforts. 

8. Enable us to take greater advantage 
of the tremendous development in radio 
which is at our very door. 

9. Encourage Montreat authorities to 
provide for fuller participation on the 
part of all the Assembly's and synods’ 
representatives in its plans and progress. 

10. Join heartily in condemning liquor 
advertising and in seeking ways to elimi- 
nate it. 

11. Change the church year to corre- 
spond to the calendar year. 

12. Advance Presbyterian reunion. 

13. Give us an Assembly's advisory com- 
mittee for overall study and planning 
(termed by the 1946 Assembly “as being 
aimed at a pressing need in our church” 
and docketed “for the earnest considera- 
tion” of the 1947 Assemb?y). 

14. Overwhelm all efforts to make our 
church an isolationist church or to put 
hindrances in the way of Christian co- 
operation. 

15. Make it clear that our church will 
join its efforts with other evangelical 
bodies in every possible way in presenting 
a united front in foreign missions around 
the world, 

16. Approve efforts to bring the several 
interdenominational service agencies into 
more effective relationships as contem- 
plated in the proposed National Council 
of the Churches of Christ. 

Let us pray that all this the General As- 
sembly will do! 


Religious Education 
Program Said to Be 
“Truly on the March’ 


Rising Tide of Local 
Interest Is Reported 


Reports of the Assembly’s Religious 
Education Committee which will be pre- 
sented to the General Assembly late this 
month will tell of ‘‘a rising tide of in- 
terest in the local church’s teaching pro- 
gram men’s groups swinging into 
action as never before . . .Sunday 
School superintendents (setting) a 
rapid pace an entirely new youth 
program expansion and improve- 
ment of Sunday school buildings and 
equipment . (as) never before. . . 
In the field of religious education .our 
Presbyterian Church is truly on the 
march!” 

The re-study of the committee’s work, 
an extensive undertaking, it is thought 
will be completed before the 1948 As- 
sembly. Some of the earlier studies are 
to be published by John Knox Press 
during the fall of 1947. 

The business department reports an 
all-time record with $826,615 in sales 
but increased costs brought expected in- 
come lower than usually anticipated. 

in student work (shared jointly with 
the Christian Education Committee) it 
is indicated that ‘“‘there must be at 
least 40,000 Presbyterian students in 
the colleges of the southern region.” 
To meet opportunities in this field, eight 
university pastors and 10. student 
workers are needed. 


Men's Activities 


Councils in men’s work have been 
formed in 72 presbyteries, and synod 
and Assembly leaders are now planning 
a churchwide men’s convention for the 
fall of 1949. More than 531 organized 
young adult groups are reported, about 
half of them starting in the past year. 

Large increases in formal leadership 
training efforts are indicated with en- 
rollments for the year running to 11,- 
258, compared with 5,935 in 1946; 
credits: 5,218 this year; 3,241 last 
year. 

Presbyterians have neglected country 
people, says the country church section 
of the annual report: ‘‘We have left un- 
cultivated our most productive fields.’ 
Theological seminaries are said to be in- 
augurating efforts to remedy present 
conditions, looking toward a more ade- 
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quately trained rural ministry. 

Sunday school enrollment is rising be- 
cause of returning servicemen and the 
establishment of new outposts and 
chapels. Reports are incomplete but 
the goal of 500 new Sunday schools in 
a year is still a far cry. Less than 200 
were organized last year. 

Much more working space is required 
by the committee, the report says. 
Either additions to the present building 
in Richmond must be made (though 
that alternative is thought to be im- 
practical) or it must be sold and a new 
building must be erected. The Assembly 
is asked to “share this problem.”’ 

Thirteen John Knox publications 
came from the press last year, for a 
total of 83, with nearly 200,000 copies 
of JK publications sold during the year. 

Recommendations to the Assembly 
urge the establishment of one outpost 
Sunday school for every three organized 
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churches all across the church; the im- 
provement of church officers in ‘their 
aptness to teach the Bible’’; full use 
of the new John Knox Sunday school 
record system, the appointment of chil- 
dren’s work counselors in all churches; 
and other important measures. 





FEDERAL COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 3.) 
ual and Evangelistic Witness; (2) Pre- 
senting a United Front on Behalf of 
Protestant Principles; (3) Strengthen- 
ing the Ministry of the Churches; (4) 
Developing Protestant Strategy through 


National Interdenominational Confer- 
ences; (5) Co-ordinating Overseas 
Service; (6) Correlating Protestant Re- 
sources; (7) Representing Common 


Interests in Various Problems and Serv- 


ices; and (8) Providing Services of 
Research and Information. (Kditorial, 
page 8.) 





The Virtues of American Tolerance 
By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 





LONG VISIT in Europe, such as 
I have just concluded, brings 
certain characteristics of our na- 
tional life into sharper outline by the 
process of comparing ourselves with 
others and of being compared by them. 

Some insights, derived from such 
comparisons, cannot add to our national 
self esteem. We find ourselves deficient 
at more than one point, when compared 
to the best in European culture. But 
there are other comparisons which fall 
out distinctly to our advantage. 

I must confess to a certain degree of 
national pride, for instance, when Eu- 
ropeans asked me _ pointed questions 
about how it was possible in America 
to preserve any degree of national har- 
mony, since we were ethnically so 
heterogeneous and religiously and cul- 
turally so pluralistic. 

Sometimes the questions were asked 
in nations as homogeneous as the Scan- 
dinavian countries, where practically 
all citizens of the nation belong to one 
ethnic group and most of them profess 
the same type of Protestant faith. The 
interrogators found it difficult to com- 
prehend that we could get along at all. 

Sometimes the questions were asked 
in more pluralistic nations; but in them 
religious and ethnic differences are 
more sharply defined than they are 
among us. In Europe it is quite usual 
to organize political parties upon the 
basis of common religious convictions. 
The interrogators therefore wanted to 
know how it was possible for religious 
groups to preserve their integrity if 
they did not enter into the political 
arena. 

In comparison with the wholly homo- 
geneous communities of Europe we 
have an advantage in America because 
richness and variety add vitality and 


robustness to our religious and our na- 
tional life which are lacking in such 
communities. In comparison with the 
European nations which are as diversi- 
fied as ours but which mark their dif- 
ferences more precisely and express 
them in exact political organizations we 
surely enjoy the advantage of having 
achieved a larger measure of toler- 
ance. 

I had several occasions to explain to 
Europeans that one of the real virtues 
of a genuine democracy was that in it 
you might well make common cause 
with people with whom you differed on 
religious questions but with whom you 
shared common convictions on political 
and economic issues. Also on other is- 
sues, in which the religious problem 
dominated, you might reverse the stra- 
tegy and maintain a common religious 
front. 

Thus you had the freedom to make 
alliances on various levels and were not 
bound into one community which might 
express your religious life but which 
might not officially represent your po- 
litical convictions. 

The more [ sought to explain this 
to my European friends the more I be- 
came conscious of a type of freedom in 
our American life which is not shared 
by many continental nations. 


It would be wrong to suggest that we 
have solved the problem of the pluralis- 
tic community. However, I am sure 
that our approximations of a solution 
have more creative life in them than 
any uniformity which is achieved by 
giving some church a religious monop- 
oly in a nation, or any diversity which 
is too mechanically expressed by reli- 
gious parties. 


(Copyright, 1947, by RNS.) 
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Radio Awards Given 


CHICAGO.—One Man’s Family was 
selected as winner of the National 
Family Week radio citation in a nation- 
wide poll conducted through religious 
periodicals, Pearl Rosser, director of 
radio education for the International 
Council of Religious Education, an- 
nounced here. The other nine programs 
in order of total number of ballots 
were: Fibber McGee and Molly; the 
Aldrich Family; Ma Perkins; Pepper 
Young’s Family; Mayor of the Town; 
the Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet; 
A Date with Judy; Life Can Be Beau- 
tiful; and the new program, the Great- 
est Story Ever Told. The committee 
which conducted the poll includes rep- 
resenNtatives of the commission on mar- 
riage and the home of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches; the committee on adult 
work of the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education; and the United Coun- 
cil of Church Women. 





194.7 Commencement 





Virginia Military Institute: Bacca- 
laureate, Russell C. Stroup, Lynchburg, 
Va., June 8. 

Randolph-Macon College: Baccalau- 
reate, Ben R. Lacy, Jr., Richmond, Va., 
May 25. 

Austin Theological Seminary: Bacca- 
laureate and Missionary Address, May 
18, President David L. Stitt; Commence- 
ment, installation of James I. McCord 
as professor of systematic theology and 
the philosophy of religion, May 21. 

Montreat College: Baccalaureate, J. 
Rupert McGregor, May 25; Commence- 
ment, R. C. Anderson, May 26. 

Schreiner Institute: Baccalaureate, 
Hubert H. Hopper, Midland, Texas, May 
25; Commencement, former Governor 
Dan Moody, Austin, Texas, May 27. 

Stillman Institute: Baccalaureate, 
Dean A. H. George of Johnson C. Smith 
University, Charlotte, N. C., May 25; 
Commencement, Clanton Williams, pro- 
fessor, University of Alabama, May 29. 

Southwestern at Memphis: Baccalau- 
reate, Harris E. Kirk, Baltimore, June 
1; Alumni address, June 2, Dr. Samuel 
Holt Monk; Commencement, June 3, 
Walter Clift Chandler of Memphis. 
There are seventy-seven members of the 
Class of 1947. 


SOUTHWESTERN’S HONORARY 
DEGREES 

J. S. Vandiver, Port Gibson, Miss., 
Doctor of Education. 

John B. Dickson, Greenwood, Miss. 
and N. J. Warren, Selma, Ala., Doctor 
of Divinity. 

Camille Kelley, judge of Memphis 
Juvenile Court, Doctor of Civil Law. 

Jesse Peders Norfleet, Memphis, Doc- 
tor of Humane Letters. 

Walter Clift Chandler, 
Doctor of Laws. 


Memphis, 
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Lost on Main Street 


By JOHN H. 


“And he wist not that the Lord had departed from him.” 
—Judges 16:20. 


USEFUL COLUMN in many of our newspapers bears 

the title ‘“‘Lost and Found.” In it all sorts of 

notices appear. But no one, I venture, has ever 
read iu such a column a statement like this: ‘‘Lost, on 
Main Street, in the course of making $100,000, my peace 
of mind and my Christian sense of values.’’ No sane per- 
son would ever think of putting a notice like that in the 
paper; and vet if you or I or any of us could recover our 
spiritual losses in the same way that men often recover 
their material losses, a newspaper item like that might 
be far from an unheard-of thing. 

While such calamities are never so publicly advertised, 
it is one of the tragic aspects of the human story that many 
of these spiritual losses have been allowed to go on un- 
checkea by numberless people in every period of civiliza- 
tion. It was that kind of loss, indeed, that brought about 
the downfall of Samson, in some respects one of the most 
attractive tigures in the Old Testament. As a young man 
he was gifted and full of promise. He had a strong, 
imposing body that made him stand out, head and shoul- 
ders. above his fellows. He was born into a good family. 
His mother and father were sincere and loyal followers 
of God. We was early marked out, by background and 
training, to be a leader of his people. A magnificent ca- 
reer appeared to be his for the asking. Then something 
happened. ‘ there had been newspapers in Palestine, 
and custom: had decreed a public advertisement, the story 
might have run like this: ‘‘Lost, by Samson, of the house 
of Manoah, al! the spiritual and moral strength that once 
made: him a man.” 

What had happened? Samson had simply become en- 
tangled in a cheap and degrading romance. He fell in 
love with a Philistine girl who had nothing to recommend 
her but her physical beauty. Her god was not the God 
of Israel, and if she had any moral scruples they are not 
set forth in the record. But Samson, feeling himself 
drawn toward her, made a very common mistake. He 
thought he was so well-favored in other respects that 
nothing he could do in this relationship could make any 
important difference. Wasn’t he a giant, famous for his 
feats of physical strength? Wasn’t he well-connected so- 
cially? Wasn’t he an outstanding leader? And with all 
those things to protect him, what possible harm could this 
romance do that would really hurt him? Well, one day 
Samson learned the answer: All the while he had been 
treading that tawdry path his strength of mind and soul, 
unknown to himself, had been slipping away. Of that 
slow but sure and tragic loss the record says, “And Sam- 
son wist not that the Lord had departed from him.”’ It is 
perhaps the commonest of all ways by which men lose their 
best possessions. Too many people, trusting their social po- 
sition or physical strength, have suddenly waked up after 
years of apparent spiritual security facing the fact that they 
have somehow lost, without knowing it—right on Main 
Street—one bright and shining soul. 

How dves it happen? Let us look at three of the more 
common ways. 


Sometimes it happens in the very obvious way in which 
it happened to Samson—through self-indulgence. If you 
Saw the motion picture based on Oscar Wilde’s story, The 
Picture of Dorian Gray, you remember how it went. The 
Story is about a man, who, as a handsome youth, had his 
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picture painted by an artist. As the young man stands 
in front o; the finished painting, he makes a wish. ‘Oh,” 
he says, ‘‘if only this picture could grow old, while I myself 
could remain young and radiant.” His wish is granted. 
He himsclf is allowed to remain physically the same; and 
so, feeling himself secure, he throws himself into a life 
of unrestrained and self-pampering paganism. He goes 
out “‘to have his fling,’’ he hits the high places, and though 
his portrait changes to record the evil changes that come 
over him, he himself remains young and handsome—and 
seemingly strong as ever. 

The story is a parable of the kind of deception by which, 
in real life. many people give themselves a false assur- 
ance. What we do to our souls doesn’t always show in 
our faces; not immediately, anyway, and sometimes not 
ever. Give a man a strong and vigorous body, like Sam- 
son’s, and he may sin with it for years before the sin 
writes a single tell-tale line upon his face. Give a girl a 
lovely face ana charming manner, and how crassly selfish 
she can be for years without greatly spoiling her beautiful 
exterior! And the worst of it is, ofttimes, that the out- 
ward sameuess is allowed to hide the inward decay. Be- 
cause like Dorian Gray’s, his face and form often stays 
the same despite the sins into which he plunges, many a 
man assumes that all is well on the inside too. 

But no assumption is often more misleading. Since all 
fine character depends on faithful obedience to moral laws, 
to give oneself to a life of careless indulgence is to put 
out the eyes of the soul. It is to enslave the will, to allow 
one’s inner fiber to be eaten away, to set up in the mind 
and soul a process of moral degeneration which, even 
though it proceeds invisibly, goes on surely and unceas- 
ingly. In a famous play of a generation ago, Rip Van 
Winkle, old Rip, the drunken sot, is shown going back time 
and again to his cups. With each new drink he says to 
himseif, ‘“‘Well. I won’t count this time.’’ But as William 
James reminds us, ‘‘He may not count it, and a kind Provi- 
dence may no: count it, but deep in the recesses of his soul 
an imperious nature is counting it."’ Exactly as Dorian 
Gray's sins were registered upon his portrait, turning it 
into a hideous thing, so in real life does a man’s every 
violation of the laws of God leave scars on his soul. 


To drift with every passion, till my soul 

Is like a stringed lute, on which all winds may play; 
Is it for this that I have given away 

Mine ancient wisdom and aystere control? 


So asks a noet, and many a man in answer would, if 
honest, have to say, Yes. ‘“‘Lost, on Main Street, while pur- 
suing the physical pleasures and the material baubles of 
a passing world, the finer edges off my soul’’—thus many 
a man might have to write the story of how, while he 
‘“‘wist not,’’ the power'of the Lord departed from him. 


II. 


There is a second way by which a man may lose the best 
of his spiritual possessions, and that is by simple inactivity 
and neglect. Charles Dickens once wrote about a man 
who was digging in his back yard. Suddenly he broke 
through the crust of the earth and fell into another world 
below. There he found a_ strange state of affairs—as 
strange as the world of Alice in Wonderland. .Though every 
person there had been born physically perfect, each was 
subject to an unusual law; when he reached a certain age 
he lost all those parts of his body that he had neglected 
to use. Thus in this strange world one found a hack driver, 
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for example, with only a huge pair of hands and an over- 
size stomach. There was a lawyer who had lost everything 
but his enormous jaw. Two society girls were just bun- 
dles of nerves and blazing eyes. The old schoolmaster 
had nothing left but his heart. It was Dickens’ way of 
dramatizing one of the deepest laws of life. No matter 
with how many fine spiritual gifts and talents a man starts 
out in life, uniess he is willing to use them and go on 
using them, he is bound to the end to lose them. 

Dr. Charles R. Brown has an interesting sermon on one 
of the men whom Jesus healed—the man with the withered 
hand. He says: ‘‘The world needs above all else perhaps 
a larger supply of intelligent, kind-hearted people whose 
right hands are not withered. Men and women who are 
ready to use their hands in putting things straight; to take 
hold when something difficult needs to be done. People 
who could lift some section of this troubled world to a 
higher level of well-being. The man who is ready to grap- 
ple with some hard problem and solve it. The woman who 
is ready to stretch out her hand open, friendly, ungloved, in 
useful action. . . . The motion before the house has 
to do with the use people make with their right hands.” 

It is a reminder, surely, that never ceases to be timely 
for Christian people. It is always fine to have folk in 
the church whose ears are not withered; who come to 
church and listen intently every Sunday. It is a fine thing, 
too, to have people in the church whose eyes are not with- 
ered—-who take the church papers and read them faith- 
fully and who also find time for the best books that broaden 
their minds and keep them abreast of the spiritual and so- 
cial needs of the world. But take care that in develop- 
ing your spiritual ears and eyes you don’t become, in effect, 
like the man with the withered hand! Dare to take your 
Christian ideals into the street, the shop, the store, the 
factory, and there try to make them effective in the every- 
day practical world you inhabit, for only by so doing can 
you be sure of keeping your organs of spiritual achievement 
alive and healthy and strong. ‘Lost, while merely lis- 
tening to the gospel and talking about the cliurch, my ca- 
pacity to follow Christ and to serve the Kingdom of God’’— 
that may not be your story or mine just yet, but if we 
are wise we shall take particular pains to see that it 
never becomes our story. 


In the third place, how easy it is to lose our finest spirit- 
ual possessions by the simple process of being preoccupied 
with other matters. Someone has told the story of how a 
famous Italian painting was lost for years. It was Bar- 
gello’s portrait of the poet Dante. People knew the ar- 
tist had done such a picture, but where it was nobody could 
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tell. Then one day another artist determined to clear up 
the mystery. He began his search with the room where 
many people had been told the picture was hidden. The 
room, long since turned into a storehouse, was full of mold- 
ing bric-a-brac and debris. The floor was cluttered with 
straw and planks, and whitewash covered the walls. But 
when the trash was taken out and the whitewash was 
scraped off the walls, there the painting was! Once more 
its lines and colors were brought to light and the noble 
face of Dante was restored to the world. ‘‘Nobody had 
destroyed the Bargello portrait,’’ as ancther puts it, ‘‘but 
somebody had littered it up. Straw and lumber and white- 
wash had seemed to somebody more important than the 
face.”’ 

Change only a few words of that story, and you have a 
good description of the way too many modern people are 
losing their religion. They are not deliberately pushing 
God, out of their lives—they are unconsciously crowding 
him out. Their tragedy is not that Christianity and its 
spiritual fruiis have become distasteful or repugnant to 
them; it is simply that so many lesser values have become 
primary that God has become secondary. It is not that 
private prayer, family devotions, public worship, Christian 
fellowship or the church’s missionary program have been 
marked down in their scale of values as unimportant; the 
trouble is that money and clothes and social clubs and 
strictly worldly fellowships have been accorded so high a 
place in life that religious activities are simply sidetracked 
and ignored. The growing number of these spiritual vic- 
tims of thoughtless preoccupation is one of the most pathe- 
tic and ominous aspects of our generation. Millions of folk 
who would never dream of crucifying Christ in the flesh, or 
even of rejecting Christ, are nevertheless losing his re- 
deeming presence by cluttered lives that hide his face. 

It is a fact that one would like to impress with particu- 
lar force upon the young people of our day. ‘‘What’s 
wrong with our modern amusements?’’ young people often 
ask. And the question cannot be given a blanket answer. 
But so far as many modern amusements are concerned, 
some of us would like to say this: ‘‘There’s nothing wrong 
with those things in themselves, provided you keep them 
where they belong—in a minor and secondary place. Rec- 
reation is a vital part of life, but no game or diversion is 
ever good if it crowds out essential religious activities, 
dwarfs our spirits, or hides from us the face of our Lord.” 
Said a young man one day to a group of friends, ‘Mr. 
Jones is the most wonderful man I ever knew. He remem- 
bered every card I held at bridge last week.’’. To which a 
girl with a level head replied, ‘‘Has it ever occurred to 
you that Mr. Jones is forty-five years old, and that he 
doesn’t know anything else?’’ The big trouble with many 
otherwise harmless amusements is that we often become 
so enamoured of them that we let them get in the way 
of the more constructive things of life. 

‘Lost on Main Street, by trivial preoccupation, my one- 
time interest in the church and in the service of God’’— 
of how many people is that the tragic story because they 
lacked the discrimination and the courage to put first things 
first! 

Many of us don’t like to hear that word “‘lost’”’ any more. 
It’s a word that has almost dropped out of our religious 
vocabulary. But one doesn’t have to go down to his grave 
a gross, impenitent sinner to be a lost soul. While the 
Prodigal Son was throwing his soul away in the far coun- 
try, his elder brother, by mere coldness and spiritual in- 
difference, seems to have been losing his soul in the heart 
of his father’s house. And because that can happen still, 
the wise Christian will not quarrel with this word ‘“‘lost.” 
Rather by faith, devotion, and unswerving loyalty he will 
seek to keep alive and bright within him the spiritual 
values of life, iest before he knows it the Spirit of the Lord 
has departed from him. In spirit if not in word he will 
daily pray, Help me, O God, by faith and service and de- 
votion, so to guard the treasury of my soul that nothing 
in myself or in the world will be able to take from me Thy 
Spirit or Thy strength. 
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Reasons For and Against Reunion 
By P. FRANK PRICE* 


Thank you for the strong statement for Presbyterian 
reunion (May 19). Will you let me say a word that 
I hope will not be discouraging to you and others who 
are working toward the fulfillment of our Lord’s prayer 
that his people may be one? There are to my mind three 
very cogent reasons for reunion. 

(1) Reunion would wipe out the blot of churches of 
the same name and creed competing and overlapping, es- 
pecially in the border states, thus absorbing manpower 
and wasting money that might be used to spread the gos- 
pel in destitute places. Such competition is deplorable 
among all the evangelical denominations; between Pres- 
byterians it is inexcusable. 

(2) In union there is strength. The USA and US Pres- 
byterian Churches are united in one form or another on all 
our large mission fields and all to the good. An interesting 
marriage took place some years ago between Raymond 
Kepler of third generation of U. S. A. Presbyterian mission- 
aries in China and Margaret Blain of the second genera- 
tion of U. S. Presbyterians in China—a happy union with 
a fruitful outcome. This is also a parable. If we of the 
two churches could understand and love each other bet- 
ter, many barriers would vanish like clouds before the 
warmth of the sun. 


(3) Our Lord’s own prayer for the oneness of his peo- 
ple. He looked down the vista of the ages when he made 
that prayer. To contend that he referred only to-an in- 
ward spiritual unity is to my mind one of the worst ex- 
pository blunders that some good and learned men make. 
The Lord once and again offers the plea for the answering 
of this prayer “that the world may know.”’ The world un- 
derstands little of, to them, an intangible inner unity, 
while outwardly there is division and separatist discus- 
sion. 


Three reasons with apparent force behind them are urged 
against reunion. 


(1) Unorthodoxy in the ministry of the USA Church. 
Dr. Walter Lowrie, longtime chairman of the eight mis- 
sions of the USA Church in China, as fully as much loved 
and honored by Southern as by Northern Presbyterian mis- 
sionaries, used to say that he believed that ninety-five per 
cent of the ministers of his church are sound in the faith. 
Supposing reunion, discount this estimate if you will be- 
cause of changing conditions, then add the strong ortho- 
doxy of our Southern Presbyterian constituency and you 
have a predominantly conservative body in which our in- 
fluence would be nationwide instead of being circumscribed. 

(2) The racial question, fear that northern sentiment 
would force the issue in the South. But on the other hand 
the Federal Government, the Episcopal Church and the 
Methodist Church, all nationwide, are facing the same prob- 
lem and are working it out without forcing the issue on 
the South. 


(3) Our church agencies, our executive committees, and 
the woman's central organization, would be absorbed or 
abolished, so that we would not have the church family 
feeling that we have now. I confess that this is a difficulty 
hard to overcome. We would be giving up a certain com- 
fort, congeniality and fellowship that we now enjoy. It 
would be a pain. But our own blessed Lord left the 
charmed circle with the Holy Trinity when he ‘‘emptied 
himself’? and became a servant of men. It was a happy 
and congenial circle that was gathered around him and 
among whom he made that last intercessory prayer, but 
that was scattered for the greater good. 

May I suggest that those who see no advantage in union 
“forbear threatening.’’ At one time in a meeting of the 

*Veteran missionary to China; moderator of the 1937 
General Assembly. 
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Counsels proponents and opponents of reunion. 


Committee on Bills and Overtures at the General Assem- 
bly, when the question of union was brought up, one hon- 
ored brother said, ‘“‘The moment the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church goes into union with the Northern Church, 
I and my church will withdraw.” That brother has now 
gone to join the General Assembly of the first born who 
are written in heaven, and sees all things clearly. But 
there are hints and signs of a threat that a considerable 
number will withdraw and form a continuing Southern 
Presbyterian Church if we decide to go into union. While 
we are observing all the rules and processes of an or- 
derly decision, such threats are un-Presbyterian. They do 
more harm than good for that side, for Presbyterians can 
be persuaded and lead, but not driven. 


And to those of us who ardently desire union, I would 
say, Let patience have her perfect work. Better wait the 
seven years that Jacob waited for Rachel and hope for a 
happy union than through haste precipitate a serious di- 
vision. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—In connection with Dr. Price's word 
of caution in his closing paragraph it should be pointed 
out that his admonition has been and is being heeded. No 
rush has attended this movement toward reunion—not in 
26 years. Even now the Assembly’s committee is asking 
the Assembly to send the plan to the pre«byteries, not for 
action, but for study and comment. As Dr. Coffin has put 
it, “Why are we interested in church unity? First, be- 
cause we believe it to be the will of God, and if it is the 
will of God we dare not say it is premature. The Christian 
Church has many sins agailst its account, but haste in do- 
ing the will of God is not one of them.” 
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EDITORIAL 


Does Presbyterian Reunion Mean 
Liquidation or a Larger Life? 


Opponents of Presbyterian reunion 
charge that it means liquidation, that 
it will be not union but absorption. 

It sounds ominous—till we stop and 
think. 

What will reunion really mean? 

1. To the local church? The local 
church will continue to own and con- 
trol its own property, to manage its 
own affairs, to adopt its own budget, to 
draw up its own program, to .elect its 
own pastors exactly as it does at the 
present time. There will be one differ- 
ence and one difference only. The pro- 
gram offered to the local church for its 
approval and support will be broader 
and more inspiring, The missionary 
outlook and the missionary offering, 
for example, will not be limited to seven 
countries, but will be extended to 
twenty, in addition to territories such 
as Alaska and Puerto Rico. The litera- 
ture prepared, the programs arranged 
for our men, our women, our young 
people, and our children will draw on 
the best minds, the choicest spirits 
among Presbyterians throughout the 
nation. For the local church reunion 
will bring enlarged vision, enlarged op- 
portunities, and enlarged resources; it 
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will mean not liquidation, but libera- 
tion. 

2. To the presbytery and the synod. 
The presbytery and the synod will con- 
tinue to conduct their own affairs, to 
concert measure for the enlargement of 
the Kingdom in their own bounds ex- 
actly as they do at the present time. 
For many synods and presbyteries there 
will be no difference except that they 
can draw on larger resources and de- 
mand the services of the best experts 
not only in the South but throughout 
the nation. In the border synods and 
elsewhere, where both churches are 
laboring—-West Virginia, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Florida, for 
example—there will be this additional 


difference—a very important one—that 


the Presbyterian forces which are now 


divided, and weakened because divided, 


will be united, strengthened, in some 
cases immeasurably so, because of their 
union, In the presbyteries and synods 
reunion will mean not liquidation but 
reinforcement. 

3. To the General Assembly and the 
church at large. In the General Assem- 
bly each presbytery will continue to 
have representation according to its pro- 
portional strength, which is the very 
essence of democracy. The voice of 
each commissioner will continue to be 
heard, for what it is worth. But the 
work of the Assembly will be vaster, 
more inspiring, and more challenging; 
no longer sectional but national; no 
longer limited to a‘ few countries, but 
literally world wide. On questions of 
policy, commissioners will differ and 
they will vote not as Southern Presby- 
terians and Northern Presbyterians, but 
as they do in our present General As- 
sembly, according to their vision and 
according to their understanding, And 
the voice of Southern Presbyterians will 
begin to be heard, for what it is worth, 
beyond the borders of the South. In 
some respects we have made greater 
progress in the South than have our 
brethren in the north. (For example, 
we give a little more per capita to For- 
eign Missions.) In all such cases we 
have something to contribute to the 
larger church. In other respects our 
brethren in the North have gone beyond 
us in the South. (In the work of Negro 
evangelization, for example.) In such 
cases there is something that we can re- 
ceive. Reunion will mean not liquida- 
tion, but sharing, brotherhood, expan- 
sion in vision and in deed. 

Scotland was not liquidated when it 
united with England. It became a part 
and a very important part of a larger 
whole. Scots today help to run the 
British Empire, and Scotland itself has 
been greatly enriched. The Southern 
Methodist Church was not liquidated 
(ask the Methodist minister in your 
town) when it joined with Northern 
Methodists and Methodist Protestants 
to form the Methodist Church in 
America. It became a part of a larger 
Today Southern Methodists are 
playing their full part and more in de- 
veloping a more challenging, a more 


whole, 
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effective program for united Methodism 
throughout the nation. And Southern 
Methodism itself has been greatly en- 
riched. 

And so it will be with Southern Pres- 
byterianism. Reunion will mean not 
liquidation but revival, life, spiritual 
power. 

The words of Jesus have meaning, not 
only for individuals, but also for institu- 
tions—‘‘For whosoever would save his 
life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake. shall find it.” 


Our Church and the Federal Council 


The usual presbyteries, plus a few 
more, are overturing the General As- 
sembly to withdraw from the Federal 
Council of Churches. Some commis- 
sioners will need to be told that this is 
customary. Long has been the time 
since it was otherwise. 

But that this non-cooperative ten- 
dency is noted each year in the Pres- 
byterian Church is to be pitied. We 
Presbyterians at heart are really not like 
that. We get along with other denomi- 
nations. We work alongside them. If 
any group jumps the traces it is sel- 
dom ours. Look in your own commun- 
ity and see who are the leaders in in- 
terdenominational cooperation. Usually 
the Presbyterians—ministers and lay- 
men— are well toward the front; sel- 
dom, if ever, are they found off to them- 
selves, refusing to cooperate. 

If this isolationist tendency, wher- 
ever found, is deplorable on the com- 
munity level it is even more so on the 
national level. In America, with so 
many discordant voices and conflicting 
forces, we Christians, in whatever 
church, had better stand solidly  to- 
gether. If we have any wisdom at all, 
if we sense the issues which are at 
stake, if we have any faint vision of 
the power of the forces which wage war 
against us, then we shall stand shoul- 
der-to-shoulder with Baptists, Episco- 
palians, Methodists and all the rest of 
our fellow-churchmen who, with us, 
compose the Federal Council. 

Two presbyteries ask that the issue 
be submitted to the presbyteries. On 
most questions that is a possible pro- 
cedure, but not in this case, for several 
reasons. The Book of Church Order 
provides that such relationships shall 
be determined, not by presbytery action, 
but by the Assembly. If the presby- 
teries voted one way or another it would 
not determine the issue. The Assembly 
would still have to make the decision. 
Each time we have joined or withdrawn 
from the Council, we have done it by 
vote of the Assembly, not by action of 
the presbyteries. There are good rea- 
sons for this, and Assembly after As- 
sembly has recognized this fact. How- 
ever, one of the overtures points out 
that the 1943 Assembly expressed the 
jvdgment that at war’s end the question 
should be submitted for presbytery ac- 
tion. That is true, but it simply illus- 
trates the fact as stated in our Con- 
fession of Faith that ‘‘all synods or 
councils since the apostles’ times . 
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may err, and many have erred.’ The 
1943 Assembly erred. It should have 
voted on the question and not passed 
the responsibility on to another Assem- 
bly. Each Assembly since that one has 
voted with increasing majorities in sup- 
port of the Council. 


There are questions which men raise 
about church union, and church union 
is a pressing and important issue, but 
as important as it is in the evangeliza- 
tion of our world, even it is not as im- 
portant as uniting our forces and 
marching solidly forward with our 
brethren in the other Christian churches 
of America. 


Last year, in the concluding appeals 
to the Assembly, before it voted 214-78 
to hold firm our place in the fellow- 
ship of the Council, Dr. McDowell Rich- 
ards said: 


“I do not agree with everything the 
Federal Council does [He is on its exe- 
cutive committee]. But if I could stay 
in an organization only when I can 
agree 100 per cent with everything that 
it does I do not know where I could 
belong .not to the Presbyterian 
Chureh . . and I suspect not even in 
my own family. I do not believe 
our church could take a step that would 
be more definitely in a backward direc- 
tion in this time of chaos than for us 
to say to the Federal Council. We 
will take what you have to give and 
contribute nothing.” 
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Dr. E. T. Thompson put it this way: 

“To refuse to cooperate with our sis- 
ter churches would reflect upon them 
and it would reflect upon us. For us 
Presbyterians it would be a backward 
step. We are a creedal church. We 
can cooperate. I cannot imagine a 
worse disservice to the cause of Chris- 
tian brotherhood and world brother- 
hood than to have our church advertise 
to the world its distrust of its sister 
churches. How can we persuade man- 
kind, divided and suffering, that we 
have that gospel that can heal the sores 
of the world if by an action of this sort 
we make other sores? Or how can we 
convince the world of our brotherhood 
in Christ when we advertise to the 
world our lack of brotherhood?” 

Then the Assembly voted, as well it 
may this year, with an overwhelming 
vote, to take its rightful place in co- 
operation with our fellow-Christians 
across the nation. Let us—once and 
for all—make it clear that our church 
is no isolationist church (a contradic- 
tion in terms!); that we sincerely mean 
it when we declare that in Christ we 
are brethren with each other and that 
we can work effectively together. Out- 
side the Council, we would plod an in- 
effective road, proclaiming to all the 
world our shame—that we are unable 
to work toward Christian ends with our 
sister denominations. Such a tragedy 
as that must never stain our glorious 
banner. 





AMERICA GOING DOWN 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





‘Here is the nation that would never 
listen to the voice of the Eternal their 
God.” Jeremiah 7:28, Moffatt. 


HE WORLD as a whole has proba- 
bly grown better during the past 
nineteen centuries. But our own 

country, in some important respects, has 
been growing demonstrably worse in 
the last generation, that is, since 1910. 
Whose fault this may be is possibly 
debatable, although it seems fairly ob- 
vious. But some facts are not debat- 
able. Fortune Magazine for May pre- 
sents graphic evidence of certain trends, 
based on findings of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, which give the reader not 
only cause for thought but cause for 
alarm. 

To some items, chambers of com- 
merce might point with pride. There 
are more Americans than there used to 
be: we are moving to the cities; our 
national income is rising. Although the 
rate of deaths from heart disease has 
doubled, and the rate of deaths from 
Syphilis is just where it was in 1900, 
fewer people now die of tuberculosis. 
of diphtheria, of typhoid fever or in- 
fluenza than once was the case. 

There are other charts which might 


please some chambers of commerce, but 
what they indicate about the health and 
morals of Americans is another story. 
The per capita consumption of cigar- 
ettes increased by threefold between 
1921 and 1941. Most of this was new 
women smokers, much of it was caused 
by the drift to the cities. Expenditures 
for alcoholic beverages keep on grow- 
ing. In 1910 it was a little under two 
billion dollars for the nation at large. 
It racked along about like that, dip- 
ping a little after the ’20’s and reaching 
a distinct low (that is to say, less than 
a billion) in the early ’30’s. With the 
repeal of prohibition expenditures for 
liquor increased sharply; by 1940 the 
sum was around three billion, and today 
it approximates five billion dollars. Oh, 
the liars who said that Repeal would 
make for sober decent drinking such as 
we used to have in those refined, re- 
strained old saloons! The Fund ex- 
pects six billion a year to be spent for 
liquor from 1950 on. 


HE YEARS between 1929 and 1941 
show a distinct change in the way 
reople spend their leisure time 

in terms of amusement and recreation. 
In the following lines there has been a 
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decrease in the relative amcunts spent 
by Americans: musical instruments, 
books, fraternal and patriotic o1ganiza- 
tions, golf, radios and phonographs, 
private flying operations, athletic and 
social clubs, theatre and opera. These 
are arranged in an increasing order of 
decreasing percentages: that is, the per- 
centage of expenditures for theatre and 
opera dropped most strongly, percen- 
tage-wise, and that for musical instru- 
ments has dropped least. Increases are 
shown (in order from less to more) in 
dancing (together with riding, skating, 
shooting, swimming), professional base- 
ball, amusement devices and parks, 
magazines and newspapers, school fra- 
ternities, professional hockey, luncheon 
clubs, billiards and pool and bowling, 
photography, book rentals and college 
football. 


However, these increase are all less 
than 100%. The big amusement-money 
has gone for other things. In these 
twelve years America put out more than 
100% increase in money paid for sight- 
seeing buses, almost 300% for stamps 
and coins, nearly 400% for professional 
football; while horse and dog racing 
took from the public in 1941 almost 
700% more than in 1929, and gambling 
machines far over 900% above our 
1929 limit. Recreation money is highly 
significant; it shows what people do 
with their really spare time, money and 
energy. The tremendous increases are 
on the gambling end, the decreases 
mostly on the cultural end. 


HE CHURCH has 

through all of this. Membership 

has increased, but per capita 
giving is still low. The average church 
member contributes twenty cents a 
week, or less than a nickel a day. Five 
cents a day won’t keep a man in coffee; 
how people expect the Kingdom of God 
for less is an unfunny question. Not 
that the Kingdom can be bought and 
paid for, or has a market value; but 
the nickel-a-day Christian, more gener- 
ous by far than the average churchman, 
shows by the distribution of his treas- 
ure where his heart is. And until peo- 
ple’s hearts are in the Kingdom, they 
themselves are still outside. In 1909, 
along with private welfare activities, 
the church received about 3 cents of 
the consumer’s dollar; by 1941 it was 
down to a cent and a half. Compare 
this with the five cents of the average 
dollar spent for liquor. 


been losing 


Let the reader put all this together 
with what is happening to our schools, 
and the steady march of the divorce- 
rate toward the expected nation-wide 
average of one divorce to every two 
marriages, and then in sober mood re- 
flect on what this tells of the character 
and destiny of America. Here is the 
problem. What is the answer? It is 
not in longer church rolls, for these 
have been growing longer during this 
whole time. What is the answer? If 
the reader does not perceive it, there is 
no use in pointing it out, 
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carried here (May 12) expresses vigor- 





ous opposition to pending legislation in 
the national Congress which would pro- 
vide public funds for non-public schools 
and asks that the Assembly declare its 
An additional section of the report OPposition “‘to all such legislation that 
of the Assembly’s Committee on Chris- tends to weaken the wall between 
tian Relations, in addition to that church and state’’ and that copies of 


Opposes Federal Funds 
For Parochial Schools 











PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
own b 4 
Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 














QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte 7, N. 


Through its new development pro- 
gram, Queens looks to greater achieve- 
ments as a liberal arts college, church 
owned and controlled. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President. 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


REGRETFULLY ANNOUNCES 
THAT ENROLLMENT FOR SEPTEMBER, 1947, IS COMPLETE 
Only exceptional further applications considered 
APPLICATIONS FOR 1948 ENROLLMENT AND FOR 1947 
SUMMER SESSIONS (FROM JUNE 5 TO AUGUST 28) 
ARE NOW BEING ACCEPTED 
F. W. Hengeveld, Registrar 








SOUTHWESTERN 
At Memphis 


TWELVE WEEKS SUMMER SESSION, 1947 
First Term, June 9-July 19 
Second Term, July 21-August 30 


Six semester hours may be obtained at either term or twelve 
semester hours at both. 
For further information write: 


THE REGISTRAR 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1947 


A CHRISTIAN EDUCATION SIGNIFTES 
A Mind Trained to Discover and Relate Facts 
Appreciation of Great Literature and Great Ideas 
Unselfish Coneern for Meeting Human Needs 


Edgar G. Gammon, President, Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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this section of the report be sent to the 
proper Senate committee and to all 
senators from Southern Presbyterian 
states. 


Radio Committee Asks Approval 
For Production Corporation 


Along with a number of recommen- 
dations to the General Assembly, the 
Committee on Radio asks (1) that the 
working agreement between the radio 
committee and the department of men’s 
work be continued another year; (2) 
that the use of audio-visual aids in 
bringing the program of the church to 
local churches and church gatherings be 
approved; (3) that the plan of the com- 
mittee to secure a charter for a Re- 
ligious Radio Production Corporation 
and the plan to erect adequate facilities 
for such a corporation when sufficient 
funds are in hand be approved. 


Sabbath Committee Asks for 
Nation-wide Drive for Ideals 


In its annual report, the permanent 
committee on the Sabbath is asking that 
the General Assembly ‘‘issue a call to all 
other Christian bodies to unite in ‘a 
nation-wide drive for Sabbath ideals’ to 
save the Sabbath for the church, for 
America and for the world.’’ 


New Ministerial Directory Is 
Recommended by Stated Clerk 


Part of the report of the stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, E. C. Scott, 
takes up an order of the 1946 Assembly 
relative to a revised edition of the 
Ministerial Directory and recommends 
that such an edition be produced ‘“‘when 
sufficient orders have been received.” 
The present directory was published in 
1942. The new edition, it is proposed, 
would carry sketches of all ministers 
who were living in 1942, together with 
those ordained or received into the 
church since then; the names of all 
ministers who died before the directory 
was published, and whose sketches were 
complete, would be carried in the re- 
vised edition with the date of their 
death. It is expected that the publica- 
tion would pay its own way. 

Dr. Scott also reports on the disposi- 
tion of the Manley estate by which the 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund and the Pres- 
byterian Church, US, were to share 
equally an amount of something more 
than $96,000. The heirs of Mrs. Manley 
(of Dallas) contested the will but the 
matter was settled out of court by the 
payment of $1,000 to each of the seven 
contestants. Next came taxes levied by 
the State of Texas. In efforts to gain 
exemption under provisions offered 
charitable and religious organizations if 
the money is to be spent in Texas, the 
Assembly’s share of this tax ($2,609) 
was protested. However, upon appeal, 
the highest court ruled against the ex- 
emption on the technicality that the will 
did not stipulate that the money must 
be used in Texas. 
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Commissioners to the General Assembly 


Synod of Alabama 
F-irmingham—(M)*—R. D. Ernest, Bes- 
semer; J. W. McQueen; (E)*—Kenneth 


Forbes, Birmingham; Dabney Ramseur, 
Jasper. 
East Alabama—(M)—C. W. Sessions, 


Fiufula; H. E. Russell; (K)—J. M. Ward, 
Montgomery; C. D. McLeod, Andalusia. 

Mobile—(M)—A. Db. Cloud, Spring Hill; 
(E)—Turner Rice, Mobile. 


North Alabama—(M)—.J. ~ 2 Echols, 
Huntsville; R. P. Robertson, Piedmont; 
(E)—W. T. Vann, Hobbs Island; ae. 


King, Talladega. 

Tuscaloosa—(M)—M. CC. Mclver, Tus- 
caloosa; J. W. Ormond, Marion; (E)—H. 
G. Cobb, Greensboro; C. A. Miller, Linden. 


Synod of Appalachia 

Abingdon—(M)—J. L. Jackson, Grundy: 
Pr. O. Sartelle, Draper; D. R. Weiglein, 
Galax: (E)—J. W. Hutton, Wytheville; R. 
it. Repass, Marion; G. C. Bell, Dublin. 

Asheville—(M)—lit. E. McClure, C. Grier 
Davis: (E)—C. b. Richmond, Asheville; T. 
b. Hunter, Hendersonville. 

Holston—(M)—D. B. Gregory, Bluff 
City; M. K. Compher, Kingsport; A. R. 
Craig; (E)—R. M. Burleson, Spruce Pine; 
B. Styles, Buladean; J. E. Faucette, Bris- 
tol, Tenn. 

Knoxville—(M)—S. M. Wolfe, Farner; 
J. W. Dunlap, Fountain City: E. D. Viser, 
Soddy: (E)—W. W. Piper, Knoxville; C. 
G. Milligan, Lookout Mountain; J. P. Mc- 
Call.e, Chattanooga. 


Synod of Arkansas 
Arkansas—(M)—cC. T. McCully, Para- 
go.ld; R. D. Adams, (K)—W. Litz, Little 
liock: E. W. Bigger, Marion. 
Ourchita—(M)—A. Killough, Gurdon; F. 
hk. Young, Malvern; (E)—A. W. Hicks, 
Nashville: T. E. Logan, Prescott. 

Pine Blutf—(M)—J. G. Spencer, For- 
dyce; (K)—H. E. Lynch, Clarendon. 
Washburn—(M)—Z. T. Osborn; 

W. F. McKeown, Dard:unelle. 


(E)— 


Synod of Flor'da 

Florida—(M)—W. A. Daniel, Port St. 
Joe; M. . DuRant, Marianna; (K)—vV. 
G. Phillips, Tallahassee; Franklin West, 
Milton. 

St. Johns—(M)—<A. 
City; B. L. Bowman, 
Price, Sebring; Geo. E. 
J. V. Johnson, D. Iverson; 
Frierson, Miami; H. T. Boney, Lake 
Worth: R. S. Bogue, T. E. Anderson, S. 
Bissett, Tampa: Rh. K. Gregory, Deland. 

Suwannee—(M)—.J. W. Conyers, Gaines- 
ville; W. T. Jones, Oscala; J. R. Young; 
(E)—R. B. Donaldson, G. Simmons, Jack- 
sonville; A. McLauchlin, Fairfield. 


R. Larrick, Plant 
Sarasota; Luther 
White, Bradenton; 
(E)—M. R. 


Synod of Georgia 
Athens—(M)—C. P. Phillips, Commerce; 
(KE)—P. B. Little, Carnesville. 
Atlanta—(M)—F. C. Talmage, J. McD. 
Richards, P. L. Garber, Decatur; C. E. 
Piephoft, College Park; M. B. Dendy, Cov- 
ington: Harry B. Wade; (E)—R. McClel- 
land, J. E. Jackson, J. H. Wilson, Atlanta; 
J. M. MeCollum, Convers; John Barrow, 
West Point; J. Aycock, Carrollton. 
Augusta—(M)—J. S. McMullen, Mil- 
ledgeville; (E)—A. W. Simson, Washing- 
ton. 
Cherokee—(M)—LeRoy C. Obert; 
W. B. Simmons, Trion. 
Macon—(M)—V. A. Crawford, Macon; 
J. W. Davis, Wayside; (E)—sS. H. Hatcher, 
Cordele: W. M. Patterson, Cuthbert. 
Savannah—(M)—F. L. Elvery, Savan- 
nah: (E)—M. McLemore, Vidalia. 
Southwest Georgia—(M)—W m. 
(E)—W. J. Powell, Thomasville. 


(E)— 


McKay, 


Synod of Kentucky 

Guerrant—(M)—Wnm. C. Brown, Harvey- 
ton; (E)—W. R. Fuller, Hazard. 

L.exington-Ebenezer—(M)—J. W. Clot- 
felter, Paris; C. G. Lynch, Wilmore :(E)— 
T. J. Todd, Lexington; Wallace Woods, 
Winchester. 

Louis: iNe—(MW)—J. R. Woodson, Brazil: 
a. J. Hunter, Jr., Louisville; J. Wood: 
(e)—J. P. DeCamp, Ft. Thomas: J. H 
Bates, Buechel: Leslie Moran, Glasgow. 

Muhlenburgz—(M)—J. E. Knight, Green- 
vile: (E)—W. S. Roberts, Owensboro. 

Trans) Ivania—(M)—C. FE. McLean, Mc- 
Afee: (E)—N. P. Thompson, Springtield. 


*(W)—Ministers; *(F)——Elders. Where 
no city is indicated following a sommis- 
sioner’s name reference should be made to 
the next one listed. 


Synod of Louisiana 

Louisiana—(M)—W. L. McLeod, Lake 
Charles; O. E. Sanden, Centreville, Miss.; 
(E)—J. L. Fletcher, Lafayette; M. L. Me- 
Corkle, Crowley. 

New Orleans—(M)—Dunbar H. Ogden, 
Cc. B. Tomb, F. R. Riddle, Jr.; (E)—H. E. 
Buchanan, New Orleans; Cc. Ellis Ott, 
Bogalusa; Frank Beatty, Abbeville. 

Red River—(M)—D. FE. Boozer, Plain 
Dealing: D. lL. O'Neal, Homer; (E)—More- 
land Lewis, Ruston; J. K. Smith, Vivian. 


Synod of Mississippi 

Central Mississippi—(M)—E. L. Jack- 
son, Kosciusko; Wm. F. Mansell, Camden; 
D. M. Mounger; (E)—J. H. Sasser, Car- 
thage; W. C. Alexander, Jr., Jackson; Geo. 
B. Walker, Leland. 

East Mississi» pi—(M)—C. L. Morrison, 
Columbus: S. Jf. McFadden; (E)—C. R. 
bolton, Tupelo; Ed Edens, Okolona. 

Meridan—(VU)—J. D. Simpson, Newton: 
KE. M. Weaver; (E)—A. L. Worrell, Me- 
ridian; G. C. McLeod, Leakesville. 

Mississippi—(M)—W. H. McAtee, Brook- 
haven; (E)—cC. H. Fugate, Hazlehurst. 

North Mississippi—(M)—P. M. Watson, 
Marks; (E)—H. Doxey, Holly Springs. 


Synod of Missouri 

Lafayette—(M)—Wm. P. McGarey, Lees 
Summit; (E)—B. H. Hix, Tuscumbia. 

Missouri—(M)—T. M. Barbee, Mexico; 
(E)—2obt. Guthrie, McCredie. 

Potosi—(M)—B. A. Mellhanv. 
Cirardeau; (E)—Hal H. McHaney, 
nett. 

St. Louis—(M)—B. Frank Hall, St. 
Louis: (E)—Wm. C. Wilson, St. Charles. 

Ieper Missouri—(W)—H. V. McColloch, 

Joseph: J. M. Bemiss;: (E)—J. E. Deems, 
Liberty; J. S. Smith, Lawson. 


Cape 
Ken- 


Synod of North Carolina 

Albemarle—-(M)—i. S. Hough, Tarboro, 
il. J. Dudley: (E)—E. B. Crowe, Wilson; 
Judge L. S. Blades, Elizabeth City. 

Concord—(M)—N. RR. McGeachy, 
ville: J. ‘. MeKinnon, Concord; J. B. 
Clower, Morganton; CC. O. Eanes, Cleve- 
land: ¢F)—J. G. Houston, China Grove; H. 
S. Balch, Hickory: R. S. Edmiston: L. Y. 
White, Mooresville. 

Fay etter ile—(M)—A. M. Keith, Erwin; 
S. E. Howie, Fayetteville: R. R. Gammon, 
Dinn: Rk. L. Alexander; (E)—John L. Me- 
Tean, Lumberton; W. E. Blue, Southern 
Pines: C. T. Johnson, Red Springs; Ryan 
McBryde, Raeford. 

Cranville—(M)—J. H. Lansinger, Smith- 
field: J. R. Phipps; (E)—J. R. Phipps, Pe 
Varina: Dennis H. Hall, Oxford. 

Kines Mounta n—(M)—F. B. 
Mt. Holly: W. C. Neel, Gastonia: 
S. Hager, Bessemer City; 
Gastonia. 

Mecklenburz—(M)—A. T. Tavior, Mars- 
ton: Q. N. Huneycutt, Indian Trail; R. E. 
Watts, Albemarle; W. C. Keller, C. M. 
Royd, J. R. Rosebro: (F)—W. D. McClure, 
W. %. Price, J. E. Williams, N. C. White, 
J. N. Pease, T. M. Blackwelder, Charlotte. 

Orance—(M)—W. A. Pate, Jonesboro: J. 
™, Whitley, Lenksville: J. P. H. MeNatt, 
Paul T. Jones: (E)—C. N. Cox, High Point: 
J. E. Covington, Mebane; D. L. Alston, 
Pittsboro: John Summers, Greensboro. 

Wilm’ngton—(M)—L. A. Taylor, Wil- 
mineton: B. F.. Brown, Wallace; J. M. 
Smith, Faison; (E)—H. MeN. Johnson, 
Willard: F. A. Newman, Whiteville; R. V. 
Wells. Kenansville. 

Winston-Salem—(™M)—J. R. Cunning- 
ham, Davidson: C. H. Stark, Pilot Moun- 
tein: (E)—T. C. McKnight, Elkin; Wood- 
row McKay, Lexington. 


States- 


Rankin, 
(E)—F. 
W. R. Robinson, 


Synod of Oklahoma 
Durant—(M)—Hervev Lazenby, Jr., Ant- 
les: (F)—James H. Belvin, Durant, 
Indian—(Wi—Nelson Wolfe, Fillmore: 
(E’—Geo. Allen, Bennington. 
Mangum—(M)—R. McF. Crowe, Okla- 
homa City; (E)—Wm. Lazenby, Shawnee. 


Synod of Snedecor Memorial 
Central Ala.—(M)—I. ©. Harper, 
(f%)—Henry Tutwiler, Tuscaloosa. 
Central ta.—(W)—J. H. M. Boyce, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; (E)—Vaughn Parish, Scotland- 
ville. 
Ethel—(W)—A. S. Armstrong, 
burg, Miss: (E)—D. G. 


Selma; 


Heidel- 
Jones, Waterford, 


Miss. 
N. & SS. Carolinn—(WM)—T. J. James, 
Hartsville, S. C.; (E)—W, E. McQueen, 


Dillon, S.C. 


Synod of South Carolina 
Bethel—(M)—W. FP. Nickell, Waxhaw; 
W. M. Frampton, Jr.; (E)—M. S. Lewis, 
Chester; L. ’. Pittman, Great Falls. 
Charleston—(M)—E. H. C. Overcash, 
Charleston; (E)—J. M. Moorer, Walter- 
boro. 


Congaree—(M)—F. RR. Riddle, W. K. 


Beaty; (E)—W. T. Cassells, J. &. Elcan, 
Columbia. 

Knoree—(M)—W. M. Ford, Wellford; 
W. W. Preston, Woodruff; M. C. Patter- 


son; (E)—J. M. Fewell, Greenville; W. G. 
Query, Wellford; J. C. Drummond, Foun- 
tain Inn. 

Harmony—(M)—H. T. Bridgman, Sum- 
ter: C. J. Matthews, Hemingway; (E)—J. 
DD. O'Bryan, Kingstree; J. M. Shaw, Mayes- 
ville. 

Pee Dee—(M)—E. FP. Moye, Bennetts- 
ville; Chas. Plowden, Society Hill; os ne. 
Dan McLeod, Myrtle Beach; E. M.°Mc- ! 
Cown, Darlington. 

Piedmont—(M)—C. J. Harris, Piedmont; 
D. M. Hill, Iva; (E)—J. A. Drake, Starr; 
G. W. Ballenger, Seneca. 

South Carolina—(M)—W. H. Boyd, Ware | 
Shoals: Connolly Gamble, Whitmire; (E)— | 
I. H. Taylor, Laurens; H. T. Oxner, Kin- 
ards. 


Synod of Tennessee 
Columbia—(M)—C. S. Ramsey, 
ville; (E)—W. S. Beasley, Columbia, 

Memphis—(M)—G. Rk. Kirker, Stanton; 
i. L. Jetton, Covington; W. M. MelInnis, 
A. Clarke Dean; (E)—W. E. Lamb, C. C. 
Gillespie, V. E,. Edwards, Memphis; Ed 
Putler, Whitenaven. 

Nashville—(M)—J. E. 
J. B. bLittinger, W. E. 
C. B. Hunt, Ira Jones, 
Woodward, Clarksville, 


Lynn- 


Hollis, Gallatin; 
Phifer, Jr.; (E)— 
Nashville; F. G. 


Synod of Texas ” 

‘ornzos—(M)—M. H. Knox, W harton; J. 
M. Brown, Port Arthur; H. N. Cunnitng- 
ham. R. L. Owen; (K)—R. A. -Farnsworth, 
‘fouston; Ernest Peters, Palestine; G. A. 
Fairfield, Pasadena; M. S. Ashwab, Gal- 
veston, 

Mid-Texas—(M)—J. J. Mueller, Cole- 
man; S. M. Rohre, Cisco; N. P. Wilkinson; 
(E)—S. J. Files, Itasca, KE. P. Crawford, 
Cisco: W. B. Gordon, Roscoe. 

Central Texas—(M)—A. W. DeGuire, 
Mexia: Geo. Sullivan; (E)—E. B. Stiles, 
Hamilton: P. B. Teeples, Austin. 

Dallas—(M)—J. A. McMurray, 
vate; E. B. Fincher, Amarillo; 
Gray, Quanah; R. . Deison; 
Klein, Dallas; J. J. Scull, 
W. Warden, McKinney; 
Amarillo. 


El Paso—(M)—H. H. Hopper, Midland; 
J. E. Moore; (E)—A. A. Porter, Big Spring; 
Rk. E. Ellis, Fort Stockton. 

Paris—(M)—D. C. Butler, Commerce; L. 
M. Malloy, Paris; (E)—Preston Allison, 
Henderson; Orin Rehkoff, Texarkana. 

Texas-Mexican—(M)—J. A. Hernandez, 
Falfurrias; (E)—Ruben Reyes, Kingsville. 

Western Texas—(M)—J. L. Spencer, La- 
redo; C. F. Hoffman, Pharr; H. A. Ander- 
son, San Antonio; Patl Db, Hanna, Fal- 
furrias;:; Chauncey Acrey; (E)—R. H. 
Kern, Sr., Mercedes; F. F. Prozanski, San 
\nton'o: E. W. Halstead, Mission; Rocky 
Reagan, Beeville. 


Gates- 
Alexander 
(E)—L. R. 
Sherman; H. 
Selvin Allen, 


Synod of Virginia 
East Hanover—(M)—R. V. Lancaster, 
Fredericksburg; A. L. Currie, J. B. Belk, 
A. B. Montgomery, L. D. Fletcher; (E)— 
M. D. Fulton, C. E. Crawford, Richmond; 
i. H. Turnes, Petersburg; W. E. Walker, 
Sandston: J. Hall Moore, Ashland. 


Lexington—(M)—D. L. Beard, Franklin; 
C. N. Fauleoner, Waynesboro; F. W. Price, 
Richmond; Locke White, Raphine; (E)—J. 
1. Howe, J. D. Sterrett, Lexington: C. G. 
Price, Harrisonburg; W. B. Webb, Ft. 
Defiance. 

Montgomery—(M)—It. A. Lapsiey, L. H. 
Patterson, Roanoke; R. W. Childress, Wil- 
lis: C. B. Bixler, Covington; (E)—R. P. 
Correll, Christiansburg; E. L. Repass, Sa- 
lem: J. H. Montgomery, Rocky Mount: J. 
K. Spencer, Jr., Lynchburg. 

Norfolk—(M)—Willis Thompson, New- 
port News: V. L. Fisher, Portsmouth: H. 
M. Shields, W. W. Grover; (E)—W. E. 
Fluker, A. B. Broughton, Norfolk; m 
taney, Zuni; A. C, Peel, Oceana. 

Potomac—(M)—R. L. Riddle, Baltimore; 
F. V. Poag, Alexandria; (E)—S. C. Dodson, 
Overlea, Md.; Cornelius Peterson, Wash- 
ington. 


Ronnoke—(M)—J. [. Guthrie, Phenix; 
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J. W. Rowe, Charlotte C. H.; (E)—J. A. 
Owen, Turbeville; H. G. Moore, Martins- 
ville. 
West Hanover—(M)—H. W. Shannon, 
Arvonia; 8S. S. Day, Amherst; (E)—G. H. 
» = 


Elean, Andersonville; . Coleman, 
Greenfield. 
Winchester—(M)—Ben Reed, Burling- 


ton: W. F. Junkin, Jr., Richmond; (B)— 
Gilbert Rannelis, Springfield; Bruce Mc- 
Donald, Inwood. 


Synod of West Virginia 


Bluestone—(M)—J. B. Garrett, Red 
Jacket; J. W. Witherspoon, Beckley; (E)— 
J. R. Cameron, Bluefield; C. R. Kuhn, 
Worth. 

Greenbrier—(M).—J. K. Fleming, Hills- 
boro; R. R. Gray, Union; (E)—R. B. Pur- 
dum, Elkins; D. C. Humphreys, Ronce- 
verte. 

Kanawha—(M)—A. B. Montgomery, Jr., 
Charleston; C. L. Arehart, Chicago; R. W. 


Kirkpatrick, St. Albans; W. P. Hooper, 
(E)— EE. M. Peoples, C. C. Campbell, Hunt- 
ington; J. F. Sabo, Charleston; E. M. Kry- 
cer, Belle. 


MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

J. A, McIntyre, formerly of Sharon, 
S. C., is Enoree Presbytery’s new super- 
intendent of home missions. 

C. D. Brearley, Jr., will become pastor 
of the Allendale (S. C.) and Boiling 
Springs churches. 











College 





CONGRATULATIONS 


For information concerning a Presbyterian 
high in academic standing and 


strong in Christian convictions, write 


To the May Graduates 
And to Their Parents 


F. B. Moorman, Dean 


AUSTIN COLLEGE 


Sherman, Texas 











Davis and Elkins 
SUMMER LANGUAGE 
SCHOOLS 
French, German and Spanish. 


Demonstration school for high 
school students. 


Rates for residents of West Vir- 
ginia or Synod, $135.00, others 
$165.00. An all inelusive fee— 
covering board, room, tuition, and 
books. 


Particulars— Write : 
J. G. Thompson, Ph. D., Director, 
Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins, West Virginia 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 
STATESVILLE, N. C. 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-year 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Rost- 
dence for girls. Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 
Frances Stribling, President 





INTERESTING FACTS 

SE GEG boa cece nden No. 6 
Of the known 96 chemical elements 
on earth, 55 have been found present 
in plant or animal tissue. Forty of 
the 55 have been found in Milk! 


\Viremma 
DAURY CO. 


“The Home of Better Milk” 
1810-18 W. Main St. Dial 5-2838 











Richmond—Phone 3-1808 


GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 








Home Office 





HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and groups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


of Virginia, Incorporated. 
Richmond, Virginia 


Our policies are usable and good in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 


| Write us for 


Information 
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C. Emerson Smith, director of the 
17th Street Negro work in Richmond, 
Va., has accepted a position on the 
faculty of Davis and Elkins College for 


-the summer. 


J. Clyde Plexico, Jr., formerly of 
Enterprise, Ala., has begun his work as 
assistant pastor of the First church, 
Dalton, Ga. 

J. D. Withrow, Jr., formerly of Kenly, 
N. C., is now pastor of the Woodburn 
and Acme churches, Leland, N. C. 

Cc. K. Taffee is at present supplying 
the Cameron, N. C., group of churches. 

A. M. Moore, Warren, Ark., is now 
serving the Tiger, Ga., group of 
churches. 

E. D. Kerr from Decatur, Ga., to New- 
berry, S. C., through August. 

Cc. W. Browning, Jr., Richmond, Va., 
has begun his new work as pastor of the 
Armistead Gardens church, Baltimore, 
Md. 


GENERAL PRESBYTER 


Harry M. Crim, pastor of the Stras- 
burg, Va., church, will become, on June 
1, General Presbytery of Winchester 
Presbytery on a part-time basis until 
the fall meeting of the presbytery. He 
will continue to serve the Strasburg 
church. This newly established office 
will combine duties as field director of 
home missions, extension work, evan- 
gelism, and religious education. 


ERROR 


Raymond G. Wickersham, former 
chaplain and recently listed here as ac- 
cepting a call to Baton Rouge, La., did 
accept the call but Detroit Presbytery 
declined to release him. 


CHINA’S HOPES 

Frank W. Price has an article in The 
Christian Century of May 14 on ‘“‘China’s 
Liberals Get Their Chance,” and a 
second installment will appear soon. 


INTERSEMINARY CONFERENCE 

James I, McCord, dean of Austin 
Seminary, will be a member of the 
faculty of the National Interseminary 
Conference scheduled for Oxford, Ohio, 
June 11-18. A group of seminary stu- 
dents will accompany Dean McCord to 
this conference, 


DEATH 

Clyde J. Walsh, 59, formerly pastor 
of the McAllister Memorial church, 
Covington, Va., died in a Charlotte, N. 
C. hospital, April 19. Mr. Walsh’s Cov- 
ington pastorate was cut short by ill 
health which required him to return to 
his native home in Charlotte. Before 
going to Covington he had served for 
more than twenty years in Dublin, Va. 


NO PRE-ASSEMBLY CONFERENCE 

The usual pre-assembly Conference 
on Christian Relations, held for the past 
two years, will not be held this year, 
though it is expected to be resumed 
next year, 
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Facing National Perils 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR JUNE 1 


Il Kings 19:5-7, 32-37; 20:12-17 


Our lesson last week centered about 
the fall of Israel, the Northern King- 
dom. As summarized by the writer of 
Il Kings: “‘Therefore Jehovah was very 
angry with Israel, and removed them 
out of his sight: there was none left 
but the tribe of Judah only.” (17:18.) 

In the year 701 B. C., five years after 
the fall of Samaria, Israel’s capital, 
Jerusalem, the capital of Judah was 
similarly threatened. Judah’s national 
existence was at stake, and with that 
was bound up the future of the true re- 
ligion. The danger came from Assyria, 
an aggressive world power with an ex- 
pansionist policy, the same _ ruthless 
power which a few years before had de- 
ported the Israelites into distant lands 
from which they never returned. 

As Dr, A. H. Sayce reminds us, 
Tiglath-Pileser (747-727 B. C.) founded 
the second Assyrian empire and made 
Assyria the dominant power in Western 
Asia. The army was reorganized and 
made irresistible and a new administra- 
tive system was introduced, the empire 
being centralized at Ninevah and gov- 
erned by a burez.ucracy, at the head of 
which was the king. Tiglath-Pileser’s 
policy was two-fold: to weld Asia Minor 
into a single empire, held together by 
military force and fiscal laws; and to 
secure the trade of the world for the 
merchants of Ninevah. These objects 
were steadily kept in view throughout 
the reigns of Tiglath-Pileser and his 
successors. During the reign of Tiglath- 
Pileser both Israel and Judah (through 
the unwise policy of Ahaz) became sub- 
ject states and purchased some degree 
of independence only through the pay- 
ment of a heavy annual tribute. 

Israel refused to continue this tribute 
under the reign of Shalmaneser IV 
(727-722 B. C.). Asa result the siege 
of Samaria, the capital of Israel, was 
begun under Shalmaneser and com- 
pleted by his successor Sargon (722- 
705 B. C.). Sargon captured and de- 
stroyed the city; according to his own 
account he also carried away 27,292 of 
the choicest people of Israel and settled 
them in another portion of the empire. 
He brought in other colonists in their 
place, on whose loyalty he could depend. 
Thus the kingdom of northern Israel 
passed into oblivion, and Judah was left 
directly exposed to the ravages of the 
cruelest military power of the ancient 
world. In fact, she escaped destruction 
at the same time as Israel, only by 
promising heavy tribute. 

Meanwhile in 712 B. C., an Ethiopian 
king conquered lower Egypt and 
founded the twenty-fifth Egyptian dy- 


nasty. Ambitious to extend his influ- 
ence into Asia, he sent representatives 
to the different states of southern 
Palestine in order to stir them up to 
rebellion against Assyria. 


I. Fateful Decisions 


About the same time, probably before 
710 B. C., the embassy from Berodach- 
baladan reached Jerusalem, as recorded 
in II Kings 20:12-19. Originally king 
of Chaldea, Berodach-baladan had made 
himself master of much of Babylonia, 
but had been driven from his throne by 
Tiglath-Pileser in 729 B. C. After the 
death of this able ruler Berodach- 
baladan had recovered his throne, had 
defied Sargon and retained his hold 
upon Babylon from 721 to 710 B. C., 
at which time he was again expelled by 
the Assyrians. Most students of the 
Bible think that Berodach-baladan sent 
his embassy shortly before 710 B. C., 
at a time when, fearing Sargon’s attack, 
he was endeavoring to make alliances 
with the neighboring states. It is 
agreed that the real purpose of the 
embassy was not to congratulate Heze- 
kiah, king of Judah, on his recent re- 
covery of his health, but to persuade 
him to join in a rebellion against 
Assyria. ‘‘Hezekiah exhibited his re- 
serves of gold to demonstrate the ex- 
tent of the financial burden which he 
could undertake in the course of the 
proposed rebellion,’ and to encourage 
Berodach-baladan in his resolve. 

Isaiah, the prophet, who was also the 
most far-sighted statesman of his day, 
rebuked the king for his ostentation and 
for his folly. ‘He had thought to pur- 
chase a friend; he had in reality offered 
a temptation to an enemy.” The ulti- 
mate enemy of Judah, Isaiah saw very 
clearly, was not Assyria, whose days as 
a world empire were numbered, but the 
rising power of Babylon. To reveal the 
full extent of his resources to this war- 
time ally he insisted, was a fatal mis- 
take, 

Isaiah was the only one of the states- 
men of Judah who at the same time 
fully appreciated the insincerity and 
worthlessness of Egypt’s promises. In 
the face of overwhelming public opinion 
he pointed out the insane folly of 
Judah’s international policy, in putting 
her trust in alliances and in armaments. 

Isaiah urged the leaders of Israel to 
trust in God rather than in horses and 
chariots (the planes and tanks of an 
earlier day) and not to set themselves 
against His higher wisdom and guid- 
ance. If their present course is con- 
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tinued, Isaiah predicts that God will 
arise against the house of the evildoers 
(Judah) and against the help of them 
that work iniquity (Egypt) (Is. 31:1- 
3). Isaiah refers to definite nations at 
a definite point of time. But he had 
entered into the eternal counsels of God. 
Nations that do evil, that work iniugity, 
inevitably invite the judgment of God. 
“All history is a graveyard of the na- 
tions that have gone down into the dust 
and death through their own moral 
rottenness.”’ And so Isaiah invites 
Judah to turn again unto God (Isaiah 
31:6) just as he would invite modern 
nations to ‘‘repent of the social and na- 
tional conditions, that brought on the 
great war, the injustice and class op- 
pression, the national envy and fear, 
the pride and boasting, the godless ma- 
terialism that were its roots.” 

When that time comes, said Isaiah, 
God will intervene to save Judah with- 
out the help of Egypt and ‘“‘the Assyrian 
shall fall by the sword, not of man; and 
the sword, not of men, shall devour 
him; and he shall flee from the sword, 
and his young men shall become sub- 
ject to task-work. And his rock (i. e., 
his king or his god) shall pass away by 
reason of terror,” and his princes, (the 
Assyrian officers), shall flee from the 
eremies standards n panic (Isaiah 
31:8-9). 


II. The Miraculous Deliverance 


In II Kings 19 and in Isaiah 36-37 we 
read how Isaiah’s words were fulfilled. 
When Sargon was assassinated, and 
Sennacherib came to the throne in 705 
B. C. Berodach-baladan made his third 
bid for the throne of Babylon. He was 
finally overthrown after he had been 
in possession of Babylon for nine 
months in 702 B.C. Hezekiah, ignoring 
the advice of Isaiah, and the Philistine 
states, encouraged by Egypt, the only 
power which could hope to stand against 
Assyria on equal terms, refused to pay 
longer the Assyrian tribute. In 701 
B. C., Sennacherib, established on the 
throne, marched westward with a vast 
army for the express purpose of sub- 
duing his rebellious vassals. 

As Sennacherib began his great cam- 
paign, it seems that Hezekah had no 
thought of disaster. He said to the peo- 
ple: “‘Be strong and of good courage, 
be not afraid nor dismayed for the King 
of Assyria, nor for all the multitude that 
is with him; for there is a greater with 
us than with him; with him is an arm 
of flesh; but with us is Jehovah our 
God, to help us and to fight our battles.” 
The people we are told caught the con- 
tagious confidence of their king, 

At the same time Hezekiah did not 
leave everything to God. He held a 
council of war with his princes and his 
mighty men and they decided on the 
measures they should adopt to meet the 
coming invasion. First they stopped 
the fountains and brooks that flowed 
through the land. This was done to cut 
off the invaders’ water supply. Second, 
they strengthened the fortifications of 
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the city. And third, they reorganized 
and re-equipped the army. At the same 
time we can be sure that messages were 
scnt to the Egyptians, acquainting them 
with the situation and urging them to 
hold their troops in readiness. 

But as Sennacherib came south he 
swept everything before him. The 
Phoenician territories were overcome. 
The Philistine cities fell helpless before 
the invader. Other nations about 
Jvdah, Ammon, Moab, and Edom made 
prompt submission. Jerusalem was soon 
isclated, and the rest of her territory 
overwhelmed. Sennacherib himself de- 
scribes his success: “And Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, who had not submitted 
to my yoke, forty-six of his strong 
cities, fortresses and smaller towns 
round about their border without 
number . I besieged, | took, Him- 
self as a bird in a cage in the midst of 
Jerusalem, his royal city, I shut up. 
Siege works against him I erected and 
the exit of the great city I blocked up.” 

In the face of this overwhelming dis- 
aster the courage of Hezekiah gave way. 
2 Kings 18:14-16 tells us how he sub- 
mitted to Sennacherib, against the ad- 
vice of Isaiah, and how to satisfy his 
demands he not only emptied the royal 
treasures, but also stripped the gold off 
the doors and posts of the temple. 
Sennacherib has left us his account of 
the terms exacted: “His cities which I 
had plundered from his domain, I cut 
off: and to Mitinti, King of Ashdod, to 
Ps.di, king of Ekron, and to Zilbel, king 
of Gaza, I gave them; I diminished his 
territory, To the former payment of 
their yearly tribute, the tribute of sub- 
jection to my sovereignty I added; I laid 
it upon them, Himself, Hezekiah, the 
terror of the splendor of my sovereignty 
overwhelmed ;the Arabians and his de- 
pendencies, whom he had introduced, 
for the defence of Jerusalem, his royal 
city, and to whom he had granted pay, 
ES TRS AEE TT 


Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
book in print may be secured from 
them. Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them, Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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together with 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, bullion, precious stones 
of large sizes, couches of ivory, lofty 
thrones of ivory, elephant skins, ivory, 
woods of every kind, an abundant treas- 
ure, and in addition, his daughters, the 
women of his palace, his male and 
female harem—attendants unto 
Nineveh, my royal city, he caused to be 
brought after me. For the payment of 
tribute, and the rendering of homage, 
he sent his envoy.” 

But this humiliating surrender (ap- 
peasement) did not bring any perma- 
nent relief. Having received the money 
sent by Hezekiah, Sennacherib decided 
that Jerusalem was too important a city 
to leave undestroyed, and, despite his 
promise, decided to sack the city. He 
sent his officer, the Rabshakeh, from 
Lachish, his headquarters, accompanied 
by a great army, to demand Hezekiah’s 
unconditional surrender. In II Kings 
18:19-35 we read of this officer’s proud 
and contemptuous demands, his appeal 
to the people to desert their king, his 
scorn of Jehovah, the God of Judah. 

Hezekiah, realizing that he has now 
come to the end of his resources went 
into the temple to pray and sent a mes- 
senger to Isaiah, urging him to pray 
also. The prophet, in reply, assured 
Hezekiah that he had no cause for 
alarm; Sennacherib, he said, would be 
compelled by unexpected tidings to re- 
turn to his own land, 

Sennecherib himself then sent a 
letter to Hezekiah, a taunting, defiant 
letter which the king spread before the 
Lord. Sennacherib had said that the 
30d of Israel was no more powerful 
than the other gods who had been un- 
able to protect their peoples, But 
Hezekiah prayed: ‘‘O Jehovah of Hosts, 
the God of Israel, that sittest above the 
cherubim, thou art the God, even thou 
alone, of all the kingdoms of the earth; 
Thou hadst made heaven and earth.” 
And as he prayed, he pled not his own 
merits, but only that the honor of God 
might be vindicated among the nations. 

The answer came once more through 
Isaiah. The skilled strategy of the 
Assyriaa will avail him no more; his 
pest career has been in accordance with 
the purposes of Providence, but his ap- 
pointed bound has at last been reached. 
“By the way that he came, by the same 
shall he return; and into this city shall 
he not come,” saith Jehovah. 

That night the long series of Isaiah’s 
predictions received its fulfillment. 
“The angel of Jehovah went forth and 
smote in the camp of the Assyrians a 
hundred fourscore and five thousand, 
and when men arose early in the morn- 
ing, behold these were all dead bodies.”’ 
Perhaps it was a plague which wrought 
the great deliverance. That would 
seem to agree with the account of the 
same disaster given us by the Greek 
historian Herodotus. But the English 
poet Byron has given us the unforget- 
table picture of the scene: 


“The Assyrian came down like the wolf 
on the fold, 
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And his cohorts were gleaming in 
purple and gold; 

Like the leaves of the forest when sum- 
mer is green, 

That host, with their banners, at sun- 
set were seen. 

Like the leaves of the forest when 
Autumn hath blown, 

That host on the morrow lay withered 
and strown. 

For the Angel of Death spread his wings 
on the blast, 

And breathed in the face of the foe as 
he passed: 

And the eyes of the sleepers waxed 
deadly and chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and 
for ever grew still! 

And there lay the steed with his nos- 
trils all wide, 

Though through it there rolled not the 
breath of his pride. 

And the tents were all silent, the 
banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpets un- 
blown, 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote 
by the sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of 
the Lord!” 


Sennacherib was the last of the 
Assyrian conquerors. None of his suc- 
cessors ever crossed the Jordon, With- 
in a few years the Assyrian power had 
vanished. 


The Lesson for Today 

Israel, a small, but important nation, 
was faced with choices that determined 
its national history and affected the pro- 
gress of God’s cause among men. To 
make these decisions in the light of 
worldly prudence and to leave God and 
his moral government of the world 
out of account was her temptation. 
America, the mightiest nation on the 
face of the globe, is also called to make 
fateful decisions on which the future 
of the civilization depends. As in olden 
times there is a danger that we shall 
place too much reliance on the imple- 
ments of power. We do not minimize 
the importance of military prepared- 
ness; we recognize the necessity of po- 
litical arrangements and of economic 
remedies, but if they are to solve our 
problems and not to aggravate them, 
they must be based on moral principle 
and not on temporary expedience; they 
must reflect a concern for all mankind, 
and not a selfish concern merely for 
one’s self, or one’s nation, or one’s class. 

Isaiah’s faith in God, in God’s pur- 
pose, could not be shaken. When every 
human hope was destroyed, his faith in 
Jerusalem’s deliverance never failed. 
Does this mean that if we have Isaiah’s 
faith, we will be confident that God 
will not allow ultimate disaster to fall 
to our nation? That does not logically 
follow. It did not follow for Isaiah. 
He forsaw that the time would come 
when Jerusalem would be _ destroyed. 
But he still had faith in God’s purpose. 
He forsaw that it would be accomplished 
through the remnant in Israel, whom 
10d would not suffer to perish, and 
through the Messiah who should suffer 
himself for his people (Isa. 53). What- 
ever be our immediate lot, we must not 
lose hope in God’s ultimate purpose for 
mankind, 
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BOOK NOTES 


TOWARDS CHRISTIAN DEMOC- 
RACY, By Stafford Cripps. Philo- 
sophical Library, N. Y., 101 pp., $2.00. 





These stirring war addresses by the 
well-known British Labor statesman 
are still timely. The dominant theme 
is a reiterated plea that the church 
abandon its other worldly emphasis and 
become a vital factor in establishing a 
really Christian society. The author 
quotes Bernard Shaw as having once 
said that ‘‘the Devil gave man a mild 
injection of Christianity to immunize 
him against a more violent attack.” It 
is this half-heartedness of the church 
in applying the Christian ethics to every 
relationship of life that is our gravest 
peril today. It is a Kingdom of Heaven 
here on earth that we are called upon to 
establish and in this great adventure 
no Christian should feel that symptom 
of modern man, frustration and life 
without a purpose. This challenge to 
make Christianity effective and all-per- 
meating is particularly appealing to 
youth and we should not fail to enlist 
their enthusiasm, 

It is Sir Stafford’s conviction that the 
future of Christianity is tied up not 
only with political but with industrial 
democracy. Here he is on more con- 
troversial ground. He first distin- 
guishes between private property in the 
sense of purely personal possessions and 
that kind of ownership, whether of land 
or of tools of production, that puts one 
man’s life in the power of another. It 
is this second kind of ownership with 
its dangerous implications that the 
Christian state must regulate, It is not 
enough to trust that the church by its 
teachings will inspire men to act justly 
as individuals. The community or 
state must act as a whole, though dem- 
ocratically, to safeguard its citizens 
from the dangers of economic power. 
Should the state go further and abolish 
private ownership of the second class? 
As a Christian socialist, the author is 
inclined to say Yes, but he adds the big 
proviso that ‘the democracy controlling 
the state’s actions must be imbued with 
the Christian spirit.”” Most of us will 
feel that he has gone too far and also 
that he has neglected to stress the 
Christian obligations of organized labor. 
But even if we disagree sharply, we are 
challenged to think out a Christian 
solution that will spell happiness for 
all in the comradeship of service. 

D. MAURICE ALLAN. 

Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
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GIFTS TO VACATIONERS. 
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The Upper Room 


meets many needs 
Evangelism + Comfort - Spiritual Growth - Fellowship 


@ “On a busy Sunday morning the guard at the gate of our 
vast air base called me and said: ‘Chaplain, there's a Jap here 
who says he wants to talk to a Protestant chaplain. What shall 
1 do?’ 

"| hurried across the field and was met by a middle-aged Japa- 
nese civilian who was nervously twisting the pages of a copy of 
THE UPPER ROOM. | could not learn where he had picked it 
up—probably from a Gl trash pile. He told me how he had 
managed to read the book, using the English he had learned in 
school and with the aid of an English-Japanese dictionary, a la- 
borious process at best. He said to me, ‘Sir, could you talk to me 


about your Christ?’ " — An Anny Chaplele 


@ "Miss Wallace send me copy of ‘The Upper Room.’ | like 
to read it very much. It seems the bright lantern to show me walk 
on the right way, to lead me to get the eternal life. | read it first 
when | get up from my bed, and then to charge our morning de- 
votions. Many patients here were converted, and they are very 
glad to hear the words from the book when | translate for them. 
| got great influence and comfort from the book." 
—A Native Minister in a Chinese Leper Colony 

The July, August, September issue is now ready 

for distribution. Order today. Ten or more 

copies to one address, 5 cents each, postpaid. 

Envelopes for mailing, $1.00 per 100. Yearly 

subscriptions, 30 cents, postpaid; four years to 

one address, $1.00. Single copies, 10 cents 

each. Send all orders to 


THE UPPER ROOM 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 


Room? It can mean much to them and it will mean much to you. 


This summer as your acquaintances leave for vaca- 
tions, why not wish them Godspeed and present them with copies of The Upper 
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"One of the First Needs Immediately Before Us.” 


Realizing the strategic position of Montreat and 
the needs of this Institution the General Assembly's 
Committee on Stewardship, at a meeting the latter 
part of January, unanimously passed the following 


resolution : 


‘*The Stewardship Committee learned with inter- 
est of the progress made in the construction of the 
New Alba Hotel at Montreat but received with re- 
gret and concern the information that lack of funds 


reduced greatly plans for its completion. 


‘*We believe this hotel with its large dining room 
is necessary for the full service of Montreat to the 
spiritual life of our Church. It is one of the first 
needs immediately before us. We would urge every 
Church and individual to make gifts that one wing 
and its dining room and kitchen may be made ready 
immediately.’’ 


The Committe on Woman’s Work, Dr. Janie W. 
McGaughey, secretary, approved of this appeal and 
have been most gracious in promoting it among 
the Woman’s Auxiliaries. There has been a good 
response on the part of the women but the gifts 
have been small. We cannot look to our women 
to provide funds sufficient to finish this wing and 
the dining room though they have helped towards 
this. 


Our appeal is to the whole Church. We must 
have the help of the Church congregation, the wo- 
men of the Church, the men of the Church, the Sun- 
day School and young people’s organization:. We 
know all these groups are interested in Montreat. 
We must have liberal contributions from each group 


if Montreat serves our Chureh in the best way. 


Twenty-four conferences are arranged for our 
summer’s program, which move from conferences for 
Boys Clubs to the Bible Conference, August 18th- 
27th. We will have employed for vur young people 
and ehildven’s program alone eightesn choice and 
especialiy trained young people. This program will 
reach approximately one thousand children and 


young people. 


Every Presbyterian will rejoice in our great in- 
stitution here. The sooner this new hotel is finished 
the more people can share in these spiritual bless- 
ings. We could fill every room now with applica- 


tions we have for the entire summer program. 


It will require $200,000 to complete this hotel. 
This large amount can be given on the appointed 
Montreat Sunday, June Ist. 


Send your contribution to: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, Th.D., President 


Montreat, North Carolina 











